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Wide through the landscape dim the lamps are Ut in millions ; 
Long avenues unfold clear-shining lines of gold across the green ; 
Clusters and rings of light, and luminous pavilions, — 
Oh, who will tell the city*s name, and what these wonders mean? 

— Henry Van Dyke 
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FOREWORD 



The people of this nation are tending ever more rapidly 
to become city dwellers. Industrial organization draws 
increasing numbers toward the great manufacturing 
centers. Immigrants congregate in the already congested 
areas. ^I'he most perplexing problems of our country 
are those presented by the cities. 

Educators are just beginning to realize the great 
difference between the Ufe of the city child and that of the 
country child, and apparently but little effort has yet 
been made to put the former into touch with his com- 
plicated environment. The reading material available 
for the young in our schools is written or compiled almost 
entirely with the country child in view. 

The authors of this book have tried to supply the need 
of the city child by furnishing material which shall give 
him sonae knowledge of the organized life of the city, an \ 
ideal of city conditions, and an idea of the good things 
which the city makes possible. "Our City'' is designed 
for use in the home and in children's clubs as well as in 
school — ^in every place where there is a child who can read. 

The book is designed to stimulate the child to think 
as well as read. At the close of each chapter are ques- 
tions which the pupil is to answer orally or in writing. 
They are so framed as to lead the child to observe and 
to reflect upon the subjects which have been brought to 
his attention. The teacher will gain additional insight 
into the lives of her class by considering the answers 
given to these queries. 

As additional *' Busy Work," the line drawings offer 
training for the pupil in the expression of thought. The 
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ordinary child delights to acquire the power of drawing 
common objects; yet) being untrained in discrimination, 
he is unable to separate for himself their essential fea- 
tures. These line drawings have been made purposely 
as simple as possible, so that the child shall be led to 
reproduce them, in whole or in part, on an enlarged 
scale. As his powers of discrimination and representa- 
tion increase, he may add at pleasure various details 
and accessories to the original line elements. It is 
hoped and believed that by thus appealing to the child's 
interest and putting into his hand the key to line repre- 
sentation, he will be led to voluntary original expression 
in the drawing of objects. 

The child's powers of recognizing words outrun his 
powers of writing them correctly from memory. . There- 
fore, the authors have separated, in an Appendix, the 
spelling vocabulary from the reading vocabulary. The 
child should be asked to spell such words as he will prob- 
ably use, but he may be asked to read manv more words 
than these. The two vocabularies in this book must be 
regarded merely as suggestive, subject to elimination and 
supplement, as the teacher finds best. 

The value of this book must be in the wise use of it by 
the teacher. Its statements will apply to the conditions 
of any large city, but should be compared with local con- 
ditions when used for purposes of discussion and enlight- 
enment. If so brought home by the leader to the daily 
life of the child, it cannot fail to prove educative in the 
broadest sense. 

The authors desire to express their indebtedness to 
Charles Scribner's Sons, Houghton Mifflin Co., and D. 
Appleton & Co. for permission to use quotations from 
copyright works. 

H. K. Y. 

W. L. 



CHAPTER I 



A LITTLE boy was going to school one day. " Ouch," 
said he, " I stubbed my toe." 

He stopped to see what was the matter. Right 
there where he was walking in the middle of the road 
was a stone. A lot more stones lay all around it. This 
boy Uved in the country. He was walking in the middle 
of a country road. 

You Uve in the city. Every day you come to school 
through city streets. Could you stub your toe on loose 
stones in the street? Why not? 

Do you walk out in the middle of the street? Indeed, 
you do not. In the city only horses, wagons, cars, bi- 
cycles, and automobiles go in the middle of the streets. 
Men and women, boys and girls always walk on the 
sidewalk. That is a safe, clean place to walk. 

The pavements are nice and smooth. They always 
have a cover of fiat stones, bricks, wooden blocks, or 
asphalt on them. These covers are always smooth 
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and tight. There are no loose stones to hurt the toes 
of boys or to trip old people when they walk. 

Did you ever wonder. why our pavements are so nice 
and clean? We do not find dirty water running across the 
sidewalk into the gutter, do we? Did you ever wonder 
where it goes from your kitchen sink or from the drain 
of yqur hydrant in the back yard? Yet it is very sel- 
dom found in the street. Men are too wise to let it 
gather there. It would smell bad, and people would 
get sick from the poison. This dirty water is carried 
away through pipes under the ground. Our streets 
must be clean. 

Shut your eyes and think you are walking in the 
country. In your mind you can see, on both sides of 
the road, banks of earth, high trees, and large fields of 
waving grass and grain. 

Open your eyes and look around as you walk through 
the city streets. What do you see in them in the morn- 
ing as you walk to school? First, there are many, many 
houses close together. There are beautiful store windows 
with great panes of glass. We enjoy stopping to look 
into them. Large factory walls stand high up above 
us. Here and there are churches on the comers. Look 
at their beautiful spires pointing up like fingers. Some- 
times in the middle of the street, and along the pave- 
ments, are iron poles for wires. Once in a while we find 
trees shading the street. They help to make the city 
beautiful, don't they? But, after all, the city streets do 
not look like that country road that you saw in your 
mind. 



Now why is this great, great difference between the 
city street and the country road? It is because so many, 
many people live in the city and must pass through the 
streets all the time. In the country only a few people 
pass along the roads, so they can be careful not to hurt 
themselves. But the city streets are so crowded that 
they must be safe for walking and riding. Aren't you 
glad you understand the reason of the beautiful, smooth, 
clean streets of this fine city in which you live? 

I heard the voice of the city 

Galling again and again, 
And into her arms there hastened 

Millions and millions of men. 

— Charles Hanson Towne. 
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I. Streets 

1. On what street do you live? Are there car-trackB on it? 

2. Would you rather live on a street with car-tracks or on one 
without them? Why? 

3. With what is your street paved? 

4. How many kinds of paving can you find on your way to 
school? 

5. Name two churches, two factories, or two stores that you 
saw this morning on your way to school. 



MY STREET. 

Along my street the people come and go ; 
The tall red houses stand in stately row; 
The crowded cars so swiftly past me glide. 
But stop, when I may please, to let me ride. 
I see the willing horses, trotting on 
To help mankind all day, from early dawn. 
The postman and poUceman tread their round; 
What busy life within my street is found ! 
I love its sights; no other street so fair. 
Because a dear, dear home, my home, is there. 

—W.L. 



CHAPTER II 



TRAVELING ABOUT 



Cities grow very large as the years go by. When 
your father was a little boy he could walk all the way 
across the city in a very short time. It would take you 
a long time to walk all the way across the city now, 
would it not? Of course your mother would not be 
able to walk half-way across it. Poor grandmother 
never could go to see her old friends who live twenty 
blocks away, if she had to walk. As more and more 
houses are built in the city, the streets grow longer and 
longer. Then how shall people get from one end of a 
long street to the other? This is a riddle; now let us 
read the answer. 

At first men said, " We must use our horses and 
carriages." But many people have no stable in which 
to keep horses. Also they have not enough money to 
pay another man to keep the horses for them. 

By-and-by some of the people said, " Let us put our 
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money all in one pile. Then we will ask our councilmen 
to allow us to put steel rails down in the streets for 
tracks." 

These people who put their money together called 
themselves a company. 

Then the company built big wagons which we caU 
cars. These cars have heavy wheels that fit right on 
the tracks. Of course it is not hard for them to go, 
because the tracks are so smooth and bright. 

The cars are large enough for many people to ride 
in them at one time. Every person who rides pays just 
a little for his ride. It is very easy for people to get 
into the cars because they are made with low steps. 
So even very old people are comfortable riding from one 
part of the city ^o the other. 

Of course, these people who formed the company 
could not go out themselves on all the cars to run 
them, could they? But the company has a lot of 
money, so they get other men to run these cars for 
them. The company pays them every week for doing 
this. 

One man must stand on the front platform to run the 
car. We call him the motorman. The other man is 
called the conductor. He has a great deal of work to do. 
He takes the money for the rides. Then he must be care- 
ful to stop the car if any one wants to get off or on. He 
must always be polite to people. If he were not polite 
to men and women and little children, it would not be 
pleasant to ride in the street cars. 

Since we understand Benjamin Franklin's discovery 
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of electricity, we have little use for horse cars. Did 
you ever notice wires up high above the electric cars? 
To-day, when you go home, look for those wires. They 
are full of electricity, just as the telephone and the tele- 
graph wires are full of electricity. 

Along comes a car. You must look at it quickly if 
you want to see how it goes. High up on an arm above 
the car you see a little wheel running along the wire. 
Just how the electricity runs from the wire down the arm 



and makes the wheels go round, we cannot say. But 
it does do it, and the wheels turn, and the car goes merrily 
down the street. 

Sometimes the electricity comes from a rail beside the 
tracks. We call it the third rail. But the electricity 
makes the wheels of the car go, just the same. The 
motorman turns the electricity on when the conductor 
rings for the car to go. He turns it off when the conductor 
wants him to stop. 
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So many people live in the city now that we do not 
find it safe to have the cars right on the streets. Lately, 
men have been digging big ditches down under the 
ground, called tunnels. These tunnels are large enough 
for the cars to go right along through them. We call 
these tunnels subways or underground railways. 

By all these ways people are now able to travel 
quickly from one part of our great city to the other. 

II. Traveling About 

1. What streets near your home have cars on them? 

2. Where will the cars on these streets take you? 

3. On what line of cars do you like to ride? Why? 

4. Tell of the different ways in which people travel along your 
street. 

5. How do you get from your home to the nearest railroad 
station? What is the name of that station? 



THE CROWDED STREET 

" Let us move slowly through the street 
Filled with an ever-shifting train. 
Amid the sound of steps that beat 

The murmuring walks like autumn rain/' 

— William Cullen Bryant 




CHAPTER III 



PIPES 

A LONG, long time ago a city had a high wall built 
around it. There were big doors or gates in this wall. 
At night these doors were shut. When the gates were 
shut, no one could go out of the city or into it. In 
those days men had many wars. Often the enemy 
camped outside of the walls, and for months the doors 
remained shut. What happened inside the city then? 
What could the poor, shut-up men and women do? 
Food and water would last only a Uttle while, with so 
many people eating and drinking. Waste matter soon 
heaped up in large piles. But the doors were shut, and 
nothing could get in or out of that city, and so the people 
often died of poison from the waste matter and of want 
of food and drink. 

Around our cities now we have no walls. We do 
^ not need them. Men do not fight now as they did long, 
long ago. But yet we are massed together in narrow 
streets. So many, many people so very close together! 
And we must have water to drink in the very narrowest 
streets. Also, the waste water must be carried out 

15 
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from the houses and streets. So in every large city we 
find hfe depends largely on pipes. Pipes for fresh water, 
pipes for waste water. 

" Pipes, pipes all around, 
In each house and in the ground. 
This is the tale of the city." 

When you were playing in the streets you once saw 
large pipes lying in the street. They were so large that you 
boys and girls could run through them without stooping. 
Did you think these pipes were only toys? No, indeed! 
They soon disappeared. Of course your sharp eyes saw 
where they went. 

Down in the ground the men who work for our city 
dug ditches. They made them quite deep and very long. 
They are so long that they reach to a great basin or reser- 
voir out in the country. Then these men rolled the huge 
pipes into the ditches and fastened them end to end. 

Now why did the men want those pipes to go clear 
put to the reservoir? Because in the reservoir is beauti- 
ful clear water that has been brought there from the 
country. Streams running down hillsides and mountain- 
sides have made large rivers and lakes of good drinking- 
water. From these rivers and lakes this fresh water 
is pumped up into the reservoirs. The men use pipes 
to carry the water into the reservoir also. There, up 
on a hill, you may see the water in this huge basin or 
reservoir, if you choose to walk up the bank and look in. 

Now how did the councilmen arrange to bring the 
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fresh water from the reservoir to your house or store? 
Under' the ground they put a pipe leading from your 
house to the large pipes in the ditches. Then they put 
smaller pipes running straight up the house walls to 
the kitchen, or the bathroom, or any room in which you 
want the water. 

These pipes are made with a faucet fastened in them. 
This faucet sticks right out through the wall. In the 
faucet is a plug or spigot which forms a door inside the 
faucet. Now you can easily guess the rest. 

The water from the country is resting so high in 
the reservoir that it easily pushes its way through the 
pipes under the ground to your house. On through the 
big pipes, called the main, then through the smaller pipes 
into your house, up the little pipes to your rooms ! That's 
the way it comes. When you need some of it, you turn 
the spigot, which opens the door in the faucet, and out 
through the faucet comes the water. When you have 
enough water you turn the spigot, and so shut the door 
of the faucet, and once again the water stays in the pipes. 

Pipes, pipes, pipes! All through our city, under the 
asphalt, bricks, and wooden blocks, are miles and miles 
of these pipes. Inside of these pipes flows all the time 
this fresh, sweet water from our country hills, ready for 
you and me to drink. And the councilmen have solved 
another riddle. Our many, many, many city people in 
all the streets have good, sweet, fresh water to drink. 

'' God made the country, 
But man made the town." 
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Isn^t it pleasant to talk about these things that are 
hidden away in our city? It seems as though we were 
talking secrets, doesn't it? Well, sometimes secrets are 
nice things. Here is another secret about pipes. 

The water pipes are full of fresh sweet water which 
is brought in from the country for us to use in the city. 
But did you ever wonder what became of the dirty, 
filthy water which runs out of your bathroom, out of 
your kitchen sink, out of the drains in your alleys, and 
the gutters along the streets ? 

How many of you are careful where you step when 
you see the dirty water running down into the culvert 
at your street corner? How many of you ever stooped 
to listen to the sounds of the culvert? 

Once more the councilmen of the city said, " We must 
use great pipes to carry off the dirty water. If we let it 
lie in the gutter or out in the streets, it will make people 
sick. We cannot have our people getting typhoid fever 
or any bad sickness in such a way as that. We cer- 
tainly must use pipes." 

They then found out where the great creeks or 
streams were running under the ground into some near- 
by large body of water. They laid these great pipes 
down so as to catch all the water that was flowing in these 
creeks and streams. Put your ear down to the mouth 
of a culvert and you can hear the creeks flowing. These 
creeks make plenty of clear water running all the time 
through these pipes. 

So from the houses, stores, mills, roofs, gutters, and 
streets, everywhere they thought best, they placed small 
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pipes leading into these great ones under the ground, 
which are also called sewers. 

And right along in the sewers, or big pipes under the 
ground, this dirt, or filth, or waste, that we call sewage, 
is carried along with the creek. By-and-by, all together 
the sewage is carried out into some large near-by body 
of water such as a river, or lake, or part of the ocean. 




You know streams always run down hill to some such 
large body of water. So this sewage is carried down 
hill under the ground to a large body of water. 

Wise men always select a spot near such a large body 
of water to build the city. The filth just drops to the 
bottom of the lake, or is washed out by the tide into 
the ocean, or is carried far away by the flowing waters 
of the river. 
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So the secret of a perfectly clean, healthy city is pipes, 
pipes, pipes ! The many people of a large city live better 
together because of pipes. 

Once upon a time our city was not a city. It is a 
city now because it has so many, many people, so many, 
many houses, and laws to make the people careful not 
to bother each other in any way. But once there were 
only a few people, and, of course, there were only a few 
houses. Instead of smooth, paved streets, there was 
only a road here and there. Trees grew in the yards 
and along the roads, and the few people who went out 
at night had to travel through dark ways. 

But this is all better now. So many people want 
to go to so many places that accidents would often 
happen if the streets were left dark. The councilmen 
have said they think the city ought to be light and cheer- 
ful at night. 

When we look out of the windows at night we see 
lights in every direction. There are lights in the alleys 
and courts, in the parks, squares and greens, in the 
children's playgrounds and athletic grounds, and rows 
and rows of lights along the avenues and streets. 

At the comers we find gas being burned. Look sharp 
and you will find your old city friend the PIPE. This 
time the pipes under the ground may lead from natural 
gas wells or pockets deep in the ground. Or they may- 
lead from holders which contain artificial gas. Where 
there are no gas wells, men have a way of making gas 
by heating coal and catching the gas that comes from it. 

You have seen the gas holders, haven't you? It is 
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interesting to notice that the top of the great gas holder 
is very low in the morning. This is after the city has 
used a great deal of gas during the night. Then again 
the lid of the gas holder is very high in the afternoon 
when there is a large store of gas inside. 

As the gas goes out from the holders through the pipes 
it flows up the many little pipes into our houses and 
stores, and into the street lights. At the end of these 
pipes is a tiny opening. The opening is so tiny that 
only a Uttle flow of gas can get through it. The Ught 
is caused by this tiny stream burning as it comes out. 
When dayUght comes, a man turns a spigot or plug and 
shute off the tiny stream of gas. Then there is no more 
light. 

So these small pipes, about which we so rarely think, 
bring to our city night after night the bright light we need. 
Of course it costs a great deal of money to bring the gas 
in these pipes to all parts of the city. The good these 
pipes and all other pipes do for our city makes it worth 
while to spend a great deal of money for them. 

People Uve better Uves because of the Ught the gas 
pipes bring us for the night. 

III. Pipes 

1. Tell of some pipes that are in your house or cellar. 

2. What passes through these pipes? 

3. What becomes of each of these things at last? 

4. Where have you seen pipes along the streets? 

5. What were these pipes for? 

6. Did you ever hear water running through pipes underground? 
Where? 



LEERIE THE LAMPUGHTER* 

My tea is nearly ready, and the sun has left the sky; 
It*s time to take the window to see Leerie going by. 

*^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^M^ 

^^^ ^^% ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ 

Now Tom would be a driver and Maria go to sea, 

And my papa's a banker and as rich as he can be; 

But I, when I am stronger and can choose what Tm to do, 

O Leerie, 1*11 go round at night and light the lamps with you! 

— Robert Louis Stevenson. 

^ By permission of Chas. Scribiier's Sons. 
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BIRDS ON THE WIRES 

Litde birds sit on the telegraph wires, 

And chitter, and flitter, and fold their wings; 

Maybe they think that for them and their sires 

Stretched always on purpose those wonderful strings. 

^^0 ^^0 ^^^ ^^0 ^^^ ^^0 ^^^ 

^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^B^ ^^^ ^^^ 

Little birds sit on the slender lines. 

And the news of the world runs under dieir feet; 

^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^r ^B^ ^W^ 

And all the while, *mid the soundless signs. 
They chirp their gossipings foolish-sweet. 

—A. D. T. Whitney. 
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CHAPTER IV 



Where our many people live side by side in row 
after row of houses, we have found life in fresh water 
flowing in through pipes. We have also found danger 
in filthy water flowing out through pipes. In a large, 
large city we could not live without these pipes. We 
do not see these good things, the pipes, but we have 
learned that they are here in our city. We could not 
Uve without them, could we? 

Now look around. Up in the air, over your head, 
along the streets, across the streets, over the roofs, even 
into your houses, stretch miles and miles of something 
just as important as pipes. These are WIRES. Once, 
a long time ago, pipes only were necessary. But the 
city is too large and too busy, and time is too precious 
for this now. We have come to the time when we must 
have not only pipes but also wires. 

A city is a busy place. Men and women, boys and 
girls all have business to. do with each other. Grown- 
ups have their shops and stores and markets, while 
boys and girls have their school business and play busi- 
ness. None of this business is done alone. We must see 
each other, carry things back and forth to each other, 
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talk to each other. Every day from morning till night 
everything in a city moves and speaks. Even the dark 
comers are made light that business may be done in them. 
The secret power back of this city Ufe and bustle and 
business and speech lies in the WIRES. 

" Here above the busy city 
Spreads its web of living wires." 

How often do you see them? Touch a button at your 
front door. Lo ! the bell sounds in your hall or kitchen. 
A wire leading from the button to the bell is a path 
for the electricity which Benjamin Franklin harnessed 
for us years ago. Wires carry it to the bells in your 
house, in your school, around the factory or store; 
wherever we need the bell for a signal, there you find 
the wires. 

Again probably you touch a button or turn a knob. 
Lo ! a light springs up somewhere in your cellar or in 
the kitchen or bedroom, wherever you want it. Look 
for the wire. There it lies once more, a good path for 
the electricity to run along to the light. You may not 
be able to see the wire, for the builders may have put 
it inside the walls. But the wire is there. 

Step out to the front door and look up. There are 
more wires stretching from post to post. They rest 
on glass knobs placed on the arms of the posts. They 
look as though there were nothing on them. Perhaps 
the sparrows think they were stretched there simply 
as a roosting place for the city birds. Maybe boys 
think they were stretched along just to bother the kites 



they want to fly. Not at all! Not at all! They were 
stretched to help us Hve the city life. 

Silently along those wires is running all the time 
this something tiiat we call electricity. The electricity 
stays on the wires because they are covered with rubber 
and are held in place by glass knobs. ' On different wires 
it is doing different things. On some it is canying the 



click-click, clickTcUck message of the telegraph machine. 
These we call telegraph wires. 

On others it is carrying the sound of human voices. 
Real words are heard when they are sent from one end 
of the wire to the other. These we know are our good 
friends the telephone wires. 

Still others, perhaps, stretch right along the middle 
of the street high above our heads. These are busy only 
when the tiny trolley wheel of the car comes rolling 
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along on them. These we call the trolley wires. We 
thank them many, many times for the rides they help 
us take. 

Truly our city would be a dead thing without the 
wires. They sing in the wind, they swing in the breezes, 
they take on dresses of ice and snow in the winter. But, 
after all, they help us live and work in our city life. Men 
can work and think better together because of WIRES. 

IV. Wires 

1. Tell of the wires you have seen above the streets. 

2. What were the dififerent uses of these wires? 

3. Tell the story of what would happen if all these wires broke. 

4. Where are the wires in your house? 

5. What are the uses of the wires in your house? 
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THE SPARROW'S SONG 

'' Chirp, chirp!'^ What is it I hear 
Over my head on the wire? 
"Aspire, aspire, oh, aspire!'' 
Rings out so loud and clear. 

'Tis the sparrow, natty and pert. 
His toes turned down at the tip, 
His hold on the wire a grip. 

Head tossing, a saucy flirt. 

"Chirp, chirp!" The voice up so high 
Sends down a message below. 
" What would you like to know?" 
Hark to the little bird's cry. 

" Tis fun to ride in the air. 

Swaying and swinging at ease. 
Where cats and boys cannot tease. 
Such fim you never can share. 

For you are a boy, you see, 
And with feet that tread the ground 
You spring with a noisy bound. 

But the fluttering wing for me! 

I know you are big and strong. 
And you think yourself so wise. 
But I am nearer the skies — 

And this is my twittering song." 



Kathleen. 
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CHAPTER V 



Our bodies are just like engines; they must have 
food and water to make them go. In the country it is 
easy to get food. We find it growing all around us. 
But in the city it is not so easy to find food, for it does 
not grow at all. The many, many people living in the 
city must have food just as they must have water. 

How shall we get enough food and water into our 
city for our people? This is the question our wise council- 
men asked years ago. It was a hard riddle, but they 
had to guess it. The water question they answered with 
pipes. 

Next came the food question. All around in our 
great country we have large farms. Here the country- 
men take care of fruit trees, berry bushes, and grape 
vines. Then they gather the fruits and send them, on 
wagons, cars, and ships, off to the cities. 

Again, these big, strong countrymen plant com, oats, 
wheat, rye, barley, and rice. They gather these grains 
or seeds when they are ripe, and send them to the mills. 
Here these seeds are ground into fine flour. Then the 
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flour is put into barrels or bags and sent to the city where 
the fruit was taken. 

Then, too, the farmers do another good thing for those 
who Uve. in the city. They plant vegetables, such as 
potatoes and turnips, and send them also into the city. 
Millions of pounds of food are grown in the country, to 
be eaten by people living in the city. 

Look out of your school window toward the great 
plains. If you should go many miles in that direction, 
you would find the farmers doing still another thing for 
the city people. There are men riding around* on ponies, 
taking care of animals that we need to help our city life. 
There are great herds of cows and steers. There are 
large flocks of sheep. East of the Mississippi great 
numbers of pigs are raised together on big farms. So we 
have, on the long trains coming into our city, all the beef, 
mutton, and pork that we need for food. You see we are 
safe in this big country here because we are sure to have 
enough food prepared for our cities. 

Our question is, How shall we take care of food in the 
city so that people can get it? All around our streets 
you find the answer to this question. Twice a week the 
markets are open. Sometimes they are on the town 
squares. Sometimes they are in large buildings. Some- 
times they are along the sides of the streets where the 
wagons just back up against the pavements. However 
they are arranged, nothing can be more beautiful than 
one of these markets open, with its fine food fresh from 
the country ! 

Just visit the market some day and see the busy 
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mothers with their baskets. Then look at the farmers 
turning here and there, hunting the very best food for 
each woman. Look at the boys, how they scamper 
around on errands, or bend under the heavy loads in 
the market baskets. All busy, all happy, all helping the 
city people to get their food which has been brought in 
from the country ! 

In cities, too, the people get their foods from stores, 
as well as from markets. Nearly always, when two streets 



come together there is a store. Count the stores near your 
homes, and see what kinds of food you can buy in them. 
First of all you will see the white counter in the 
milk, cheese, egg, and butter store. Next you will find 
the butcher shop, with the good, pure meats hanging 
around ready to sell to the city folk. Then you find the 
grocery store, with so many kinds of foods that we can 
scarcely count them. We have also the bakery, with 
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its loaves of bread and cake, its biscuits, buns, pies, and 
doughnuts. 

Yet, no matter how many stores there are, no matter 
how many people carry food from them to our homes, 
we know, first of all, this food came to us from the 
country. Better still, we know there is plenty more to 
come to every city from that same great country of 
ours. 

" God made the country, 
Man made the town." 

V. Food 

1. Tell of all the different places at which your mother gets the 
food for your family. 

2. Did these places make the food that your mother bought 
there? If not, where was the food made? 

3. Watch for half an hour the wagons that go along some street 
near your home.- What things to eat do they carry? 

4. Name some foods that the farmers bring to us from the 
country. 

5. How do your grocer and your butcher keep the foods fresh? 



CHAPTER VI 



There is no such thing as a useless thing. This old 
earth you and I live on has a use for everything. Grown 
folks say, "Life comes through death." That is hard 
for US to understand in the city. Probably that is not 
fcff city children to understand. But some day, when 
you go to the country, you will know our great city has 
been proving that waste things in the city are good things 
in another place. 

Let us think first of the coal that we use in our ranges 
and furnaces. It is black and fining when we shovel 
it in through the door. But it is nothing but ashes and 
cinders when it comes out. Truly, it then seems useless. 
We say in the city, it is waste; it is good for nothing. 

But our councilmen say, "Not so!" These ashes and 
cinders may be useless waste in the city, nevertheless 
it pays the city to come for them and carry them off. 
M«i must build streets still longer for the many peoj^e 
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who are all the time coining to live in the city. Many 
times these streets must be built through low places 
which must be filled up or graded. Here then is the place 
for the ashes and the dry rubbish. So the councilmen 
take some of the tax-money to pay the ash men to carry 
oflf the ashes, that they shall not be wasted. These ashes 
are used in making streets. 

The ash man lifts the ashes from the cellar window 
and pours them into his cart. He covers the cart over 
before driving up the street. Finally, the wagon full, out 
go the drivers to dump the ashes and the dry rubbish 
into the low places. 

Very soon these ashes and rubbish pack down tight, 
and men put a pavement on top of them. Lo ! we have 
a new city street. So the waste of the city becomes 
useful as the city spreads out into the country. 

Again, the waste that comes from our foods must be 
cared for by the city. Many of our foods have skins, 
or husks, or rinds, or bones that are useless as foods. 
They must be thrown away as waste. But we cannot 
have them in the city streets or yards, can we? They 
would bring poison into the air, and the people would 
grow sick from that poison. 

This kind of waste, too, the city must care for. Every 
house in the city has a garbage pail. The housekeeper 
pours* all the waste food stuffs into this pail. She sets 
the pail out at night with a tight Ud on it. 

Early the next morning, carts drive through the streets, 
stopping at every house. Men lift these pails, and empty 
them into the carts. When the carts are filled, they are 
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covered with a canvas, or doors are shut down on them, 
and the men drive Off with the stuff. 

Sometimes it is taken to a nearby body of water and 
dumped in. Often it is fed to pigs in places near the 
city. Sometimes they take it to a large furnace, where it 
is burned up. In England, in the city of London, they 
bum this food waste up, putting the ashes and cinders in 
with it. Out of all this stuff heated together these men 
have been able to make good hard bricks.* 



The city pays for the horses and wagons and for the 
furnaces in which the waste is burned. It also pays 
the men who do the work. The taxes which your father 
pays to the city help to make enough money to pay for 
all of this. 

* Based on statement in Civic Club BulletiB of Philadelphia for 
January, 1910, by Imogen B. Oakley. 
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People could not live in the city if the country did not 
send into it every day plenty of food and water. Of 
course they could not live if each day the waste matter 
were not carefully carried away. 

' Every one must help in this part of the work. Boys 
or girls who truly love the city help to keep it clear of 
waste. They watch the alleys, they watch the streets, 
and see that they are clean. Such children grow up to 
be the kind of men and women who make a " city clean 
and great and strong.'' 

VI. Waste 

1. What would make your home dirty if the oity did not take it 
away? 

2. How does your city take the waste away? 

3. What do you think becomes of each kind of waste? 

4. Do you know any buildings which stand on ground made of 
waste? 

5. What harm would come from leaving all the waste in the 
city? 



CHAPTER VII 



People who kriow each other hke to hear all about 
each other. We want to know about our relations. 
We want to know what happens to our friends. We 
want to know what happens in other parts of the city. 
We want to know what happens in other cities in our 
country. In fact, we want to know what happens all 
over this world we live in. It is a fine large world, and 
we would like to know everything that happens in it, if 
we are wise. 

" This woiid is so full of a number of things, 
I'm aure we should all be as happy as kings." 

In the country people Uve so far apart that it is hard 
to get news of each other. But near cities or in cities 
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it is dififerent. We live so close to our neighbors that 
we can talk easily when sitting by our windows playing 
or sewing. We can hear our neighbors sing and laugh. 
If we want to call our next-door neighbor when we are 
sick, we need only knock on the wall between us. News can 
go easily by mouth from one house to the next in the city. 

But how shall we get news from friends Uving in 
another part of the city? Benjamin Franklin's dis- 
covery of the power of electricity has helped us carry this 
news to each other. We have long wires running all 
over the city from house to house. These wires have 
electricity in them. Wise men, who think about these 
things, have made these electric wires to carry news. 

When you wish to give some news to your friend in 
another house you talk into the mouth-piece of the 
telephone. Somehow, we do not know exactly how, 
the electric power on the telephone wires carries the 
words you say right to your friend, who listens with the 
receiver at his ear. Then your friend talks to you the 
same way right over the wires. His words come to you 
just as yours went to him. And so the news goes back 
and forth over the telephone wires. 

Early in the morning, when you look out of the window, 
you see many neatly dressed men with large bags hang- 
ing from their shoulders. They are an army of news 
carriers; we call them postmen. Every day these men 
go about the city two, three, or four times. They visit 
every house for which they have a letter. They get these 
letters from the nearest branch post-office, called a sub- 
post-office. 
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But how do the letters get into the branch post- 
oflSce? Let us suppose that your brother John wants 
to send some news to your grandma. He writes a letter. 
Near his home is a heavy iron box fastened upon a post. 
It has a long narrow door in it. He drops his letter 
through the door into the box. There it lies safe from 
every one until the postman comes with his post-box 
key. The postman opens the lower door of the box 
and takes out all the letters, John's among the rest. 
Along he goes to the branch office with all these letters 
that he has gathered from the boxes. 

In the branch office the letters are sorted and made 
into neat bundles and put into large bags. Then the 
mail wagon and mail cars carry the bags to the main post- 
office near the center of the city. 

In the main post-office the bundles are opened, and 
the letters are put into new bundles. These bundles go 
to separate parts of the city. John's letter goes into 
the bundle which is meant for your grandmother's part 
of the city. Along comes the mail wagon or mail car 
again to carry these letters to the new sub-post-offices. 

Here are more postmen waiting for them. Soon 
Grandma says to Auntie, "Run to the door. There is 
the postman!" When she sees the letter she says, "Oh, 
there is a letter. It is bringing news from John." 

Another way to get news to our city is through the tele- 
graph wires. These also are full of the powerful elec- 
tricity just as the telephone wires are. The message 
that comes over the telegraph wires does not sound the 
same as a man's voice on the telephone. It sounds like 
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a "click-click, click-click.'' But wise men have learned 
to understand these clicks just as though they were words. 
Then they write these words on paper, and there we have 
the news another way. 

Did you ever shut your eyes and think how many 
things happen in a big city every day? Every new 
thing that happens in the city makes a little more news. 
Every one wants to hear all of this news every day. 

Benjamin Franklin and hie brother had a good plan. 
They sent the news around Boston and Philadelphia 




printed on paper. From this plan has grown the daily 
and weekly, newspaper. Every city now has many 
newspapers. They tell about the streets, houses, rail- 
roads, steamships, gas, sewers, people, churches, schools, 
playgrounds, and many other things. Often they have 
pictures in them. These make us understand the news 
better. 

Every one in your family reads the newspaper, doesn't 
he? Father reads about business and government. 
Mother reads about housekeeping and shopping. You 
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read the news about school and geography places, baseball 
and other sports. So every one has some good news to 
talk about when he comes to the dinner table. 

Our minds need never be empty in a large city. So 
much news comes to us that we always have a great many 
important things to think of and to talk about. 

VII. News 

1. Look at the front page of your newspaper. Find the names 
of ten cities from which the paper brings us news. In what countries 
or States are these places? 

2. Name five important buUdings in your city about which this 
paper gives you news. 

3. Think of three people you know who live outside your city. 
Direct an envelope (piece of paper) to each one. 

4. Tell how your envelope would get to one of these people. 

5. Write a telegraph message of ten words, telling your cousin 
in some other city when you are coming to see him and on what 
train. 

6. Name everything that would help in carrying this message to 
him. 

7. If your mother became sick while your father were at work, 
where would you go to telephone to him^ and how would you do it? 




CHAPTER VIII 



PROTECTION 

Here we are in this great big city. What lots of 
people are walking and riding all day long I See, too, the 
many houses and stores standing side by side. So much 
of everything! Everything so close together! Every 
one seems to go his own way and do his own work. No 
one seems to bother any one else. Well, well, it is 
wonderful how orderly a city is, although it is so crowded. 

Yet every now and then accidents happen. A boy 
may be crossing the street and a wagon may run over 
him. See what happens. A policeman gives the alarm, 
over our friends the telephone wires, to a nearby hos- 
pital. In a very few minutes a horse comes running, 
drawing an ambulance. Inside the ambulance are a 
doctor and a nurse. 

Tenderly and carefully the wounded boy is lifted into 
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the ambulance. Comfortably and swiftly he rides to 
the hospital, where everything is done to cure him. 
Such care as that could not be given in the country. 

Another kind of accident may also happen. A child, 
a little boy or girl, may be lost and wander far from home. 
But the city is prepared to protect just such Uttle people. 
When the Uttle one cries, up comes a large poUceman. 
As soon as he looks at the child he understands. He 
just takes him by the hand, and off they go to a good 
safe place called a station-house. There the child waits 
for his father to call for him. 

So, too, the policeman is always ready to show a 
stranger about the city. He also helps old people across 
dangerous places. 

Another thing for which our city needs policemen is to 
take care of people's houses. Sometimes houses and fac- 
tories are empty for a long, long time, with no one inside 
to watch them. Accidents may easily happen to them. 
People who do not work, and so have no homes of their 
own, sometimes try to get into these empty houses. 
Now they may not be careful to watch that the windows 
shall not be broken. They may even be careless and 
set fire to the building. All this would not be right, 
would it? Therefore, the city policemen watch the 
empty buildings so that no such accidents happen to 
them. 

When we are ready to go sound asleep at night, we do 
not feel frightened in our homes, do we? This is because 
danger so rarely comes to us there. Our trusty policemen 
and night watchmen walk in front of our homes all night 
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long. They try the doors to see whether they axe properly 
locked. They try the windows to see that nothing is wrong. 
When your great grandfather was a boy, watchmen cried 
every hour, '^ Eight o'clock and all is well!" or "Nine 
o'clock and all is well!" They do not call any more, 
but we know all is well throughout the city because our 
policemen pace back and forth. 

Even on the water close to a large city we are pro- 
tected. Here we have fine boats running around in the 
water watching the wharves and banks. These boats 
run swiftly up and down, around and around, keeping 
danger away from the city on the water side. These are 
our police boats. 

Now let us think of another kind of grave danger 
that hangs over our city. A fire may break out at any 
time. This is serious indeed. A fire in the middle of 
the lots and lots of houses ! The whole city might easily 
bum down, one house after the other. But no, we have 
our fire department, and every one should know how to 
give the alarm at the nearest fire box. 

All over the city we have our fire houses. In them, 
waiting to jump at the ringing of the gong, stand the fire 
horses. Quick as a flash they spring to their places by 
the tongue of the engine. Others go just as quickly to 
the tongue of the hook and ladder truck. 

In a minute they are ready. Then comes the i:ush 
to the fire. Gallop, gallop, gallop they go! The gong 
rings all the time to tell all people to get out of the way. 

Soon they are at the fire and great streams of water 
are being pumped through the fire hose. It pours right 
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cm the burning mass. More and more water plays on the 
fire till at last it is out. 

But many things are done by the firemen while the 
danger is great. First these brave men go into the 
burning buildings to help all the people out. Up the 
ladders they run even to the high windows. Out of these 
windows they climb again and again with their precious 



loads. Sometimes the load is a baby or a little girl 
who was sound asleep when the fire broke out. Possibly 
the brave fireman carries papers of value from father's 
desk. Maybe he saves some books or furniture. All, ail 
depends on the good engine and the brave firemen. 

Of course the policemen help too. They keep the 
crowd from getting too near. They see to the sick and 
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wounded. They watch over things that might be 
stolen. 

There is yet another thing in the great city to protect 
us from fire accidents. On every tall building we have 
a great stairway on the outside called the fire escape. 
This stairway is very steep sometimes, but we must all 
learn to use it. So In large buildings in which there are 
many people we now have FIRE DRILLS on these fire 
escapes. In quiet and order people go down the fire 
escapes many times when there is no fire, so when the 
fire really comes they know exactly how to use the fire 
escapes and so save their lives. 

Thus the city protects us. The city has so much 
money from the people's taxes that it can afford to pay 
for all these things. So you and I are safe in our Uves, 
in our comfort on the streets, and in our houses, when we 
five in a great city. 

VIII. Protection 

1. Tell what the policeman on your street does to help or pro- 
tect anybody. 

2. Did you ever see the firemen working at a fire? Tell what 
they did. 

3. Where are the police station and the fire house nearest to 
your home? Do you ever visit them? 

4. If you should need policemen or firemen, how would you get 
them most quickly? 

5. Name some laws which your city makes for your protection 
on the street. 
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OUR CITY POLICE 

Here come our guardians, the city's police, 

With strong arm and vigilant eye. 
They're just where they're needed until the needs cease. 

They hear every needy one's cry. 

When we sleep secure 'mid the comforts of home, 
They watch and they walk through the night. 

They lead the lost children who tremblingly roam. 
Where mother-arms gather them tight. 

Through surging crowds pressing, across the wide street, 

The kindly policemen, with care, 
Guide safely the aged, the faltering feet. 

With deftness and gentleness rare. 

So stalwart, so daring, they rush to our aid 

When robbers dare enter our door. 
We never have heard of policemen afraid 

Though dangers have pressed them full sore. 

Then let us be grateful our city is manned 

By these guardians so faithful and true. 

Who always so kindly and steadily stand. 

Bringing comfort to me and to you. 

Kathleen. 



STORES AT NIGHT 

Two rows of shops, with windows down nearly to 
the ground, cast a glow from side to side, while the 
black night hangs overhead like a canopy. . • . 
The wet sidewalks gleam with a broad sheet of red 
light. The rain drops glitter, as if the sky were pour- 
ing down rubies. The spouts gush with fire. 

— Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
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CHAPTER IX 

FACTORIES AND STORES 
" Many hands make light work." 

After all that we have read, why do you think we 
have cities at all? Why do we not all live in the country 
where we can get food easily and do not have to wear fine 
clothes? We all might live on farms, each family by 
itself, and just eat what we raise in the fields. Or we 
might take something we raise to our neighbor across 
the field and exchange it for something he raises. We 
call this kind of exchange "barter." 

The Indians Uved by barter a great deal, as did all 
wild tribes, but they found they wanted more things than 
they could get that way. So men learned a better plan 
for gathering what was needed and sending it to the fam- 
ilies needing it. 
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They said, " Let us send all the raw materials, such as 
cotton, hides, wool, or silk threads, to one place. Let us 
form a company and put up a large building. Then we 
will put the right machinery into it to make this raw ma- 
terial up into the things other men need. For instance, 
let us put in the right machinery to make lumber into 
furniture. In another building let us put in the right 
machinery to make hides into shoes, or to turn the raw 
cotton into muslin, or lace, or something like that.'' 

A building in which carpets are made is called a 
carpet factory. One in which lace is made is called a 
lace factory. One in which shoes are made is called a 
shoe factory. So, by and by, there are many, many such 
factories close together. 

As many men and women run the machines in these 
factories, and Uve in the houses near the factories, a city 
soon grows up around them. Then people say, " That is 
a city for making things, a manufacturing city." And 
the people speak truly. That city is the center into which 
raw materials are sent on trains from all parts of the 
country and on ships, so that they may be made up into 
the things people need for food, clothing, and hving. 

Of course these factories make hundreds and hundreds 
of these things. Still the men and women go on making 
more and more of them. But how are these things to 
reach the people who need them? The people in the 
factories are busy making them, and have no time to 
attend to people who happen to want to buy them. 
This makes another kind of business necessary. 

Large rooms or buildings are packed full of these 
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manufactured things ready to be sent to stores to be sold. 
These large rooms and buildings are called wholesale de- 
partments, because the goods are sent out from them 
in whole packages, or bundles, or dozens, or bushels. 
They are bought in "wholesale" lots by storekeepers or 
merchants, whose stores are in different parts of the city. 
When the goods are carried to the stores they are 
unpacked and are put on shelves, in ai^es, in show-casesj 
wherever they can best attract attention. 



Next, men and women who needthese things go to the 
city stores to buy them. They carry them to their homes 
in different parts of the city, into the country, or wherever 
they live. They leave their money in the city stores in 
payment for these goods. So the city has a second 
business through its stores; it distributes the finished 
goods. Then men begin to say, "That is a trading city," 
and they speak truly. Many men and women help 
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take care of these things that were made in the factories, 
help carry the goods, help sell the goods. These people 
are also a part of the large city. They live in the city 
homes, as the factory people do. 

So the city grows larger and larger as its factories 
grow bigger and bigger, and as it has more and more 
stores to sell the goods. Did you ever before think of 
your city as a gatherer, a maker, and a distributor? It 
is a center in which men work, isn't it? 

IX. Factories and Stores 

1. Name the five factories nearest to your home. 

2. What do they make? 

3. Name five other factories which employ people that you 
know. 

4. What is made in these factories? 

5. Name five stores that sell articles made in factories, and name 
some of these articles. 



CHAPTER X 

CITY PLAY 

" Play, play, the livelong day; 
In country and city 
We love to play." 

Tiny folk, such as squirrels, birds, and little people, 
love to play. The squirrels play with nuts under the 
trees. The robins play with green leaves. Fish play at 
"leaping" in the beautiful water. Even mice play at 
hide-and-go-seek in dark holes out of sight. 

Little people love to play just the same as Uttle 
animals. In the fields and woods of the country the 
boys and girls have lots of room for such play. But here, 
in our great big city, there seems to be no room for it. 
There are so many grown up people that the city seems 
made only for big folks. People in the city seem to have 
forgotten that children must play because they are in 
the playtime of their Uves. 
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But things are changing nowadays. Grown folks 
have decided that children must play and play right, 
even though they do live in the city. Think about your 
own city. How many of you can name a park with 
green gra^? That is a fine place for playing romp 
and tumble, with now and then somersaults thrown in. 
Often people sit around on the benches in the park just 
to watch the little folks play. 

Nowadays we have new places for play. We call 
them CHILDREN'S PLAYGROUNDS. Here our wise 
councilmen have bought ground just for children's play. 
Sometimes the houses were pulled down so as to make 
enough room. But sometimes these gentlemen bought 
enough ground before there were any houses on it. Any- 
how, people are now making open space right in big 
cities for children to play. 

Then come the glad days for the boys and girls. 
Great giant strides are planted in the ground. Eight 
or ten ropes are hung on the wheel at the top; now, 
any time of day, we can see eight or ten children hanging 
on to these ropes, flying around in the air. Oh, what fun ! 
What jolly fun on the city giant stride! 

Large balls, foot balls, medicine balls, basket balls, 
too, go skiraming here and there. Some are kickedj some 
are thrown through rings and baskets. Big boys play 
baseball, and little folks play catch ball. Grown folk 
come to the playground often just to watch the fun, as 
they do on the green of the park. 

In the city these days we know when we come near to 
a playground. Shut your eyes and guess how we know. 



Two blocks away we can hear the meny play voices. 
We hear the children laugh and shout as they go swiftly 
down the sUding boards. Again and again they shout, 
"Out of the way I" as they walk along the hand ladder. 
They feel fine, walking along by their hands, with their 
feet dangling eighteen inches from the ground. 

Everyone now says, "The street is no fit place to 
play." Even at night, young people who want to play 
must have a better place than the street for their fun. 
So the city gives us good, clean places for play at night. 
Lai^e buildings called gymnasiums are placed in the city 




for evenir^ fun and games. Sometimes large school 
buildii^ are used in the evening for play and fun. 
Sometimes we have splendid rooms built in schools just 
for evenii^ play for the big boys and girls who no longer 
go to school. These young people work all day in 
factories and stores, so the city gives them good places 
for evening play. They dance and sing, play checkers and 
dominoes, punch the bag and play shuffle-board, and 
enjoy wrestling. 
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So many people playing together are sure to have good 
times. All these chances for play are just as good as a 
party. Every city, big or Uttle, now has lots of this 
play chance, and so city life for our play lovers is the 
same as a life full of parties, only better. 

" Work while you work, and play while you play, 
That is the way to be happy and gay." 

X. Play 

1. What games do you like best to play? 

2. Where do you play these games? 

3. If you should play on the street, what would disturb you? 

4. Do you know of any children's playground near your home? 

5. If so, would you rather play there or somewhere else? Why? 





CHAPTER XI 



SCHOOLS 

"Vacation is over and school time is here!'' So sing 
the many hundred city children as they go back to the 
city after the holidays. During the summer the children 
who went to the country may have seen the little old 
country school. Of course it Jooked strange to them. 

Probably, too, they heard strange stories about the 
school they saw. They heard that only one teacher 
taught in it. Big boys and girls, and little boys and girls, 
all went to one teacher in one room. That must get 
very tiresome to the Kttle folks, just to sit and listen 
to the big folks almost all the day. Of course the teacher 
can get very little time for the little folks in such a school 
as a country school. 

In the city we have so many children that we have 
many, many schools. In each school, too, we have a 
number of teachers. Then, too, we have the schools and 
the rooms arranged for children of about the same age. 

In the kindergartens we have little chairs and tables 
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for the tiny ones. There all is sunshiny, and the teacher 
helps every one to be busy and happy. Here the little 
folks learn to work with friends and so not be babies any 
more. 

Next come the primary schools for the boys and girls 
who are a little older. These schools are built so that 
the children may stay there about three years. What 
fun it is to work in the primary classes. All the six-year- 
old children sit together in one room. They have desks 
that just fit. A fine teacher is there with them every 
morning. And what a lot they learn ! 

First come the reading and counting, next the games 
and exercises- Then we learn to speak and sing such 
beautiful poetry! Fine stories are told every day till 
we can tell them at home. Some we read and some are 
told by teacher or child. Ah, the city primary school is a 
busy, happy work shop, play shop, from morning till noon. 

Then comes the grammar school for larger boys and 
girls. Here the number work grows very hard. We 
call it "doing arithmetic." Reading, too, is no longer 
"just stories." In the grammar schools it is reading 
truth called geography, history, or science. More and 
more work comes in the grammar schools and there is 
less and less time for play. 

Then comes the high school, for our very largest boys 
and girls. Here, of course, the buildings are large, and 
our boys and girls seem like young men and women. 
To those in the primary school, the high school boys and 
girls seem as grown up as father or mother. But the city 
knows they are not grown up yet, so it builds these high 



schools for them so that at all sizes and ages the children 
of the city may go to school. 

A doctor comes each day to the city schools to see 
whether every one is well. If a boy or girl is sick the 
doctor tells him the trouble, and tells him how to get the 
medicine or treatment necessary. 

So the city cares for the boys and girls in its schools. 
All day lot^ tJiey work in the beautiful school rooms or 
play in the open school yards. City life gives us the 
very best school chances. 



XI. Schools 

1. What is the name-ol your school? Why was it so named? 
Where is it? 

2. To what school will you go when you are through with this 
one? What do you expect to study there? 

3. What study do you like best in this school? Why? 

4. What is the use of having a doctor visit your school? 

5. What pictures on the waJls of your school-room do you like 
best? Why? 



THE TREE IN THE CITY* 

Between two buildings in a crowded city grew a tree. 
There was no other thing near it. On one side its leaves 
touched a high stone wall, and on the other they peeped 
in at the window of a five-story house. Below the 
ground was paved up to the tree's very roots, but still it 
lived and put out its fresh leaves every spring. 

"Why do you take so much trouble?" asked an old 
rat who lived under the roots. " I would not if I were 
in your place.*' • 

"It is the thing I have to do!*' answered the tree. 
" All my family do it." 

" But there is no one to see you," said the rat, " ex- 
cept me, and I do not care." 

But a sick girl living in the house said, "Mother! 
mother dear! the tree outside the window is sending out 
new leaves, soft and green. It is spring even here in the 
city. I shall grow better now, I am sure." 

" Thank God !" said the mother. 

— Laura E. Richards. 

1 Copyright, 1903, by Little, Brown & Co. 
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CHAPTER XII 

NATURE IN THE CITY 

THE VOICE OF THE GRASS 

Here I come creeping, creeping everywhere; 

In the noisy city street 

My pleasant face you'll meet, 
Silently creeping, creeping everywhere. 

Mary Howitt. 

The city is made up of houses arid buildings. Very 
little grows in the city. Almost everything is put there 
by men. Men build the houses. Men put the telegraph 
poles, pipes, and wires along the streets. Men build the 
cars and make them run. Men put the asphalt and bricks 
down on top of the dirt to make the pavements smooth. 
Men and their work everywhere! That is what the city 
seems at first. 

But, after all, men cannot shut out nature. Bricks 
and stones may look big to us when we look out of a city 
window into a city street. But nature is back of them, 
above them, in them, and through them. 

'Tis true that the ground is covered almost entirely 
with asphalt or bricks or stones, but here and there a 
bunch of grass or dandelion pushes its way up in spite of 
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the heavy bit of stone, and the bit of green and gold bright- 
ens the world for a time. Plots of grass around a tree or 
along the side of a pavement, or a square in a small back 
yard also give us the feeling that under all lies the great 
rich ground. However, for the most part, the ground 
is well hidden in all our large cities. 

But above the city spreads the dome of the heavens. 
From the great skyscrapers men look up day after day 
and see the faithful sun taking his daily journey from 
east to west, Boys and girls seeking shadows on the 
burning asphalt find them lying to the north of the walls 
and houses as the sun passes along its southern route. 
Scarcely a room or a chink in the city's buildings can 
escape entirely his slanting beams. There are a few 
dark cellars yet that he cannot, see. But men are 
growing wiser every year, and are learning that dark 
holes like these are bad for health. Little by little they 
are doing away with them, for the sun helps make all 
things clean and pure. 

At night the stars twinkle back at the city lights, so 
proudly sparkling through the thousand and thousand 
windows and streets. Without a wink or blink, the moon 
glides calmly over the city night after night. City boys 
and girls may see her chasing along over the city after 
the sun as she has done all these years. Do you think 
she will ever catch him? 

Great clouds now and then bank up and cover the 
sky and its bright light completely, making our city all 
gray. These are the days when streets seem narrow, 
buildings high, and life in the city seems dark. These are 
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the days when we look eagerly for the lamplighter as 
evening sets in. 

Again and again in fitful April or in bleak November 
the sky herself washes our city streets. Long rainy days 
or heavy showers deluge the roofs and pavements. 
Then the chimney soot and street dust are carried pell- 
mell through the pipes and sewers with the rush of rain 
water. A rain in the city is another of nature's great 
cleansing forces. 

Animal Ufe too is found in the city. Men and women, 
since long, long ago, have gilways loved animals and made 
helpers and pets of them. So we see the horse and mule 
doing their tasks of hauling or trotting, happy and 
steady, day after day. No load too heavy, no driveway 
too narrow, but these faithful beasts will try again to do 
the necessary work of the city. 

The city lady with her well-washed poodle, the boy or 
girl with a terrier or a so-called "board-yard" dog may 
be seen any day on any of our streets. Of course there 
are laws stating how people must care for dogs, but we 
do find dog pets in the city. 

Kittens and cats are favorite pets in town just as 
they are on the farm. These Uttle animals run around 
almost without law. Their night concerts are held so 
often that our newspapers show many funny pictures 
of cats on fences. But most of these cats have some 
human being who loves them. 

Of course the pets in the city must be small animals. 
Large animals need lots of room, as they have in African 
jungles or on the American plains. 
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Bird life also comes into the city. Nature sends 
her feathered flyers everywhere. Big, fat, red-breasted 
robins hop around the open parks hunting for earth- 
worms. Swallows build their nests in the eaves of the 
great factories and hunt the stray bits of bread and 
crackers the children drop. Now and then an oriole, a 
bluebird, or a cardinal swings to and fro on a slender twig 
of a rose bush in a city yard. Once in a while they build 
a nest in one of the city trees which skirt the sidewalks. 

But up in the air we see bird life best. Around our 
public buildings, on their roofs, very much at home, the 
pigeons flock, just as the squirrels chatter and scamper 
on the grass in the pubUc parks. Then the telegraph 
wires along the streets form a very homelike gathering 
place for the sparrows. Pecking, chattering, pluming, 
and flitting, these pert little city fellows may be seen any 
time of day using these wonderful wires as their very own. 
Do you think they ever look down and pity the boys 
and girls who have no such nice wires around which 
they may curl their toes? 

So nature does her work in this great city life. At times 
she hurls great gusts of wind down the streets, tearing 
down buildings and pulling up trees by the roots. She 
pours water from the clouds till it runs down the streets 
Uke rivers. She blisters the feet with the burning heat 
of the sun. She sends little whirlwinds to play with the 
girls' pretty bows and curls. She tangles the boys' kites 
up with the spires and poles and wires. She sends fogs 
so thick that the city lights cannot be seen. Sometimes 
she sends snow and ice and blocks the streets so that the 
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cars cannot get through. Then again she smiles on the 
work of man in our great big city, and all goes well. And 
we love bur city and smile back, seeing nature's forces 
every day, and always knowing, 



'^ God's in his heaven, 
All's right with the world." 



-Browning. 




XII. Nature in the City 

1. Can you see the sun in the city when it fises and when it sets? 
If not, why? 

2. Where have you seen grass growing in the city? 

3. Did you ever see a bird's nest that was built in the city? 
Where was it? 

4. What colors and shapes have you seen in the clouds over the 
city on a clear day? 

6. Tell of the kinds of fun that the wind has in the city. 



CHAPTER XIII 

WHAT A CITT GIVES US 

First of all, the city tries to give us clean homes, with 
everything in them that we need. Every house has pipes 
with hot and cold water. Every house has pipes bringing 
gas for burning or wires for electricity. Of course, every 
house should have a bath-tub. Where people live so 
close together they must wash themselves often to keep 
the body clean. So men nearly always put bath-tubs into 
city houses or shower-baths in the neighborhood. In 
fact, where many people are together, the best homes for 
them are the city houses. 

Second, the city gives us good ways of getting around. 
There are smooth streets, nicely paved with flagstones, 
blocks, bricks, or asphalt. Street cars, carriages, auto- 
mobiles, taxicabs, and trains are running all the time. 
So children as well as men and women may easily go out 
on errands or to attend to business. 
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Third, the city has plenty of people to take care of 
us. We have the policemen to take care of us on the 
street. There are firemen to protect our buildings from 
fire. There are beautiful hospitals to which sick people 
are taken to be cared for. Our bodies and our buildings 
are the care of the city. 

Fourth, the city watches over our minds. She has 
fine schools for the children from three years old to 
eighteen. She has fine colleges where our minds can learn 
the things we need to know when we are men and women. 
Then did you ever think how the libraries in the city 
touch the minds of boys and girls as well as of men and 
women? The first time you go into a city library and see 
the rows, and rows, and rows of books, just think what 
lots of mind-food the city offers us. 

Fifth, the city trains us to love beautiful things. 
She has so much money from the taxes that she can 
pay to have things beautiful. So we have beautiful 
flowers in our parks, and buildings with beautiful pil- 
lars and casts on the outside walls. We have beautiful 
paintings and busts on the inside of these buildings, 
as well as beautiful windows and stairways. The city 
gives the city people the best chance to see and love 
the beautiful. 

Sixth, the city gives us chances to hear fine music. 
Nowhere in the country can we go to the great ynusic 
halls to hear great choruses of people singing and instru- 
ments playing as we can in a city. Our churches 
with their choirs and organs, our theaters with their good 
orchestras, our city parlors with their good pianos and 



violins played by boys and girls who have been taught 
by good city teachers — these are all the gift of our city. 



Seventh, the city gives us the best chance to hear 
the good and true. The factories make bo many things, 
and the stores sell so many things, that a great deal of 
money comes into the city. With this money people 
pay great preachers and teachers to come to her churches 
and halls to preach the good and teach the true.. And 
so all who live in the city have J;he chance to listen to 
these great preachers and teachers. Then they go home 
wiser and better because of the chance to listen to the 
good and the true. 

A city is not only a great maker or manufacturer and 
a great distributor of things, but it is more than that. 
It is a care-taker also. It takes care of its people in 
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property, body, and mind. Men and women, boys and 
girls are glad to have the chance to live a good part of 
their lives in the city. 

XIII. What the City Gives Us. 

1. What does the city do to help its people keep their bodies 
clean? 

2. What does the city give us to fill our minds with good things? 
-3. Why do you like to go to the city library? Name five inter- 
esting books that you have read there. 

4. What museums do you have in your city? What do they 
show you? 

5. Name all the city parks, squares, and greens that you know. 



SOMEBODrS MOTHER 

The woman was old, and ragged, and gray, 
And bent with the chill of the winter's day; 
The street was wet with a recent snow. 
And the woman's feet were aged and slow. 
She stood at the crossing and waited long. 
Alone, uncared for, amid the throng 
Of human beings who passed her by, 
Nor heeded the glance of her anxious eye. 

a|e a|e a|e a|e a|e 

At last one came of the merry troop. 
The gayest laddie of all the group; 
He paused beside her, and whispered low, 
" ril help you across, if you wish to go.** 
Her aged hands on his strong young arm 
She placed, and so, without hurt or harm. 
He guided her trembling feet along. 
Proud that his own were firm and strong. 
Then back again to his friends he went, 
His young heart happy and weH content. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

WHAT WE CAN. DO FOR OUR CITY 

" What makes a city great and strong? 
Not architecture's graceful strength, 
Not factories' extended length; 
But men who see the civic wrong, 
And give their lives to make it right, 
And turn its darkness into light." 

— Friends' Calendar, 1910. 

We who live in the city are a part of the city for two 
reasons; we get and we give. We must help make the 
city, even though we are little boys and girls. We are 
given so many things that we ourselves should always be 
ready to give. So we must go into the streets ready to 
give to our city in every way we can. Then we will help 
make the city. 

First, we must keep our eyes and ears open ready to 
give an alarm to a policeman when anything is wrong. 
If a tree is blown down, a wire hanging, a tiny flame 
coming out of a window, a Uttle lost child rurming around, 
we must quickly find a policeman. Anything wrong, 
any danger of any kind, we must always report quickly. 

Second, we must help to keep the streets clean. Boys 
and girls do a great deal of harm by being careless about 
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apple cores and skins of oranges and bananas. Many 
people forget and throw pieces of paper on the streets. 
We help the city a great deal by picking up instead of 
throwing down. 

Third, we help our city by obeying law. Our city 
suffered sadly before we were taught in school that law 
is a good thing, and that we are all happy together if we 
all obey the law. Boys once thought it fine sport to 
break windows and lamps in the streets with sticks and 
stones. Groups of boys ran through alleys hooting and 
pushing, stealing and sneaking, thinking they were having 
fun. Of course, all this harmed our city. Children's 
play must be kept in the proper places, such as school 
y^rds, playgrounds, and parks. Buildings must be safe 
from boys' sticks and stones; they must be safe even 
from marks and writings, which make them look dirty. 

Fourth, we can help our city by knowing all about 
her. Babies like to hear only little jingles and rhymes like 

" Tom, Tom the Piper's son, 
Stole a pig and away he run." 

But children who read this book like to hear tales of real 
things. So, listen to the tale of our city. Know why 
it was built. Find out what men and women are doing 
in it. Find out how it is like some other cities or unlike 
some other cities. 

And what will come when you are a grown man or 
woman in our city? You will belong to that class of 

'' Men who see the civic wrong, 

And give their lives to make it right." 
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XIV. What Wb Can Do For Our City 

How can you give an alarm of any danger and so stop 
the trouble? 

How can we help our city to make our streets more 
pleasant? 

What have you learned in school about obeying laws 
in the streets? 

Name a book that tells of the history of your city. 

Why do you love your city? Would you like to spend 
your whole life in it? 
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WORD STUDY 


READING VOCABULARY SPELLING VOCABULARY 




1. Streets 


au to mo bile 


stub — ^stubbed — stubbing 


as phalt 


field 


hy drant 


iron 


f ac to ry 


loose 


dif f er ence 


pavement — pavements 


rea son 


stop — ^stopped — stopping 


sel dorri 


shade — shaded — ^shading 


spires 


crowd — crowded — crowding 


gut ter 


ride — rode — riding 


kitch en 


run — ^ran — running 


poi son 


carry — carried — carrying 


coun try 


walk — walked — ^walking 


beau ti ful 


cover — covered — covering 


mil lion 


trip tripped tripping 




2. Traveling About 


rid die 


city — cities 


car ri age 


money 


coun oil men 


quickly 


com pa ny 


polite 


mo tor man 


pleasant 


con due tor 


steel 


dis cov ery 


wheels 


e lee trie i ty 


merry — merrily 


tel e phone 


dig^ug-Hligging 


tel e graph 


travel — traveled — traveling 


sta ble 


build — ^built — building 
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WORD STUDY 



READING VOCABULARY 

res er voir 

stand point 

fau cet 

spig ot 

wood en 

se crets 

al leys 

f e ver 

ty phoid 

cul vert 

filthy 

creeks 

sew er — sew age 

ath let ic 

ar ti fi cial 

poi son 

ac ci dent 

av e nues 

ev er y 

en e,my 

nar row est 

ba sin 

ar ranged 

straight 

cer tain ly 

hot torn 



spelling vocabulary 

3. Pipes 
camp — camped — camping 
remain — remained — ^remaining 
happen— happened— -happening 
lie— lay— lying 
waste 

dig-dug-digging 
mass — amassed 
stoop — stooped — stooping 
pocket 

roll — rolled — ^rolling 
lead — ^led — leading 
fasten — ^fastened 
push — pushed — pushing 
pump — ^pumped — pumping 
run — ^ran — running 
choose — chose — choosing 
easy — easily 
shine — shone — shining 
catch — caught — catching 
flow — ^flowed — flowing 
select — selected 
heap — ^heaped — ^heaping 
guess — ^guessed — ^guessing 
solve — solved — solving 
shut — shut — shutting 
fight — ^fought — ^fighting 
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WORD STUDY 

reading vckjabulary spelling vocajbulary 

4. Wires 



im por tant 

ne ces sary 

pre cious 

Ben ja min Frank lin 

sig nal 

har nessed 

eel lar 

ma chine 

trol ley 

knobs 

dan ger 

bus tie 



en gine 
guess 

veg e ta bles 
po ta toes 
Great Plains 
Mis sis sip pi 
gro cer y 
scarce ly 
ba ker y 
bis cuit 
dough nuts' 
tur nips 
bar lev 



roof — roofs 

live — ^lived — ^living 

true — truly 

build — ^built — ^building 

stretchy—stretched — stretching 

roost— roosting 

silent — silently 

touch — touched — touching 

busy — ^business — ^busily 

learn— learned— learning 

move — amoved — amoving 

spread— spread-«preading 

5. Food 
body — ^bodies 
fruit 
flour 
beef 
pork 

grow — ^grew — growing 
berry 
wheat 
barrel 

pony — ponies 
raise — ^raised — ^raising 
errands 
cheese 
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WORD STUDY 


READING VOCABULARY SPELLING VOCABULARY 




6. Waste 


fur naces 


use — ^uselesa — using 


shov el 


prove — proved — proving 


cin ders 


* shine shone shining 


nev er the less 


grade — graded — grading 


val leys 


come — came — coming 


care ful ly 


cellar 


fi nal ly 


drive — drove — driving 


peels 


empty 


gar bage 


watch — ^watched — watching 


tax es 


dump — dumped — dumping 


rub bish 


heat — ^heated— heating 


can vass 


love — ^loved — loving 




7. News 


re la tions 


laugh — laughed — laughing 


neigh bora 


knock — ^knocked^ — knocking 


dis COY er ies 


exact — exactly 


shoul ders 


dress — dressed — dressing 


sub-post-of fice 


center 


pow er ful 


drop — dropped — dropping 


Bos ton 


people 


Phil a del phia 


churches 


house keep ing 


playgrounds 


gov ern ment 


pictures 


ge og ra phy 


write — ^wrote — ^writing 


re ceiv er 


four — ^fourteen — forty 


sort ed 


suppose — supposing 
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WORD STUDY 

reading vocabulary spelling vocabulary 

8. Protection 



both er 


ride — rode — riding 


won dei: ful 


right ' 


or der ly 


empty 


ac ci dent 


breaks-broke — breaking 


hos pit al 


fright — ^frightened 


am bu lance 


cry — cried — crying 


wound ed 


tniat 


sta tion 


wrong 


dan ger ous 


eight 


fac to ries 


o'clock 


se ri ous 


pace 


a lann 


wharf — ^wharfs 


tongues 


wait — waited — waiting 


dan ger 


gallop — gallopped — gallopping 


fur ni ture 


truck 


es cape 


high 


pro tec tion 


hose 


pre pared 


brave 


prop er ly 


policeman — policemen 


de part ment 


minutes 


val ue 


swiftly 


ex act ly 


gong 


mes sage 


fasten — fastened 


friends 


window 


hap pens 


voice 


bun dies 


earth 
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READING VOCABULARY SPELLING VOCABULA 


9. 


Factories and Stores 


bar ter 


might 


rner chant 


raise — raised — ^raising 


aisle 


exchange 


at tract 


trains 


ma te ri als 


livelong 


ma chin er y 


hundreds 


him ber 


carpet 


ma,n u fac tur ing 


shoes 


cloth ing 


busy — ^business 


whole sale 


pack — ^package 


at ten tion 


ready 


pay ment 


unpacked 


dis tri bute 


shelf — ^shelves 


gath er er 


money 


dis tri bu tor 


truth 


threads 


make — made — maldng 


mus lin 


trade — traded — trading 


de part ments 


big bigger 


splen did 


large — ^larger 


voices 


rather 


com fort a ble 


raw 


to geth er 


cotton 
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WORD STUDY 



READING VOCABULARY 

10. 



squir rels 
hide-and-go-seek 
som er saults 
romp 
turn ble 
ar range ments 
gi ant-strides 
med i cines 
dang ling 
gym nas tics 
gym na si um 
check ers 
dom i noes 
shuf fle-board 
bowl ing 
wrest ling 



hoi i days 
kin der gar ten 
pri ma ry 
ex er cises 
po e try 
gram mar 
a rith me tic 
his tory 
sci ence 



spelling vocabulary 
City Play 
leaf — Cleaves 
leap — ^leaping 
woods 

change— changed— changing 
bench 

skim — skimming 
slide— sliding 
throw — threw — throwing 
parties 
sight 

forget — forgot — ^forgotten 
watch — ^watches 
ground 
gentlemen 
anyhow 
ropes 

11. Schools 

teach — taught — teaching 

baby— babies 

story-stories 

happy — ^happiness 

course 

young 

whether 

class — classes 

child — children 
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12. Nature in the City 



dan de li on 

dome 

hea vens 

sky-scrap ers 

route 

twink le 

com plete ly 

lamp light er 

del uge 

chim ney 

pell mell 

ter ri er 

fa vor ite 

Af ric an jun gle 

A mer i can plains 

feath ered fly ers 

whirl winds 

jour ney 

seek ing 

chink 

calm ly 

ea ger ly 

poo die 

con cert 

swal low 

o ri ole 

6 



cover — covered 

push — ^pushed^ — ^pushing 

bright— brightens 

hide — ^hid — chidden 

square 

faith — ^faithful 

shadow 

proud — proudly 

sparkling 

chase — chased — chasing 

rainy 

showers 

help — ^helpers 

haul — ^hauling 

trot — trotting 

state — ^stating 

pictures 

pigeons 

forces 

natures 

branches 

steady 

almost 

pretty 

beautiful 

evening 
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13. 


What 


THE City Gives Us 


tax i cabs 






everything 


col leges 






bath-tubs 


hos pit als 




• 


shower-baths 


li bra ries 






flagstones 


paint ings 






rows 


cho rus es 






nowhere 


choir 






near — nearly 


the a ters 






touch — touches 


or ches tras 






wise — wiser 


ex tras 






good — ^better 


bust;S 






diflFerent 


in stru raents 




twice 


vi lins 






wagon 


14. 


What We Can Do for Our City 


ar chi tec ture 




bananas 


civic 






obey — obeying 


rea sons 






long — lengthen 


suf f ered 






blow — ^blew — ^blowing 


jin gles 






throw — threw — throwing 


rhymes 






cores 


hoot ing 






forget — ^forgot — ^forgotten 


sneaks 






write — writing 


er rands 






smoke — smoking 
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